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der them pliable, and split into pieces, and lastly 
platted or braided together by the hand, sewed up 
into the form of the hat or bonnet required, and 
smoothed with a warm iron.” 

| «© And from what country is gold brought, mam- 
ma?” said the little inquirer, as soon as her moth- 
‘er had answered her last question. ‘ 

| _‘* The largest gold-mines in the world,” replied 
iMrs. A., ‘fare in Sodta America. Some of them 
|are very large; so large indeed that they resemble 
little towns under ground, and the miners, with 
itheir children and families, live all their lives in 
‘them. Gold is the heaviest and most perfect of all 
imetals. It is seldom found in a pure state, that 
‘is, unmixed with other things, but is generaily 
combined with earth or minerals, from which it is 
| separated by fire. 

| ** Silk is, as you observe, made from the web of 


Mi} the silkworm, a kind of caterpillar, which lives in 
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‘* Look at the lady who is walking there, mam- 
ma,”’ said little Fanny; ‘‘ how finely she is dress- 
ed! she has on a straw hat with feathers in it, and 
a green silk pelisse, and a long scarf, and a gold 
clasp; and what a pretty ivory-handled. parasol 
she has in her hand! 1 wish, mamma, that I had 
a parasol like that lady’s, with an ivory handle! 
I wish that I had such a plume of feathers as 
those, and such a pelisse!”’ . 

‘*[ think, Fanny, you might employ your time 
much more wisely than in forming such useless 
wishes,” said her mother, ‘* Suppose, instead ot 
desiring what you are not at present very likely to 
possess, you were to try to discover of what the 
various articles of that lady’s dress are composed, 
and from what countries they are brought.” 

‘* Feathers grow on birds, mamma,” said Fanny ; 
** but I really cannot tell what birds have feathers 
so large as those. Straw is the stalk of corn; 
but how it is turned into hats and bonnets, I am 
sure I cannot tell. Gold is dug out of the ground, 
but where I do not know; and silk, as I have 
read, is the web of the silkworm. This, mamma, 
is all I know about them.” 

‘*Then, Fanny, you know very, very little, and 
it is high time that you should endeavor to acquire 
some information respecting such useful and 
necessary articles,” said her mother, 

** Will you, then, have the kindness to tell me, 
dear maimnma,”’ continued the little girl, ‘‘ from 
what bird those large, beautiful, white feathers are 
procured?” 

‘*They are the feathers of the ostrich, a very 
large bird of Arabia,” replied Mrs. A. ‘‘ and they 
grow on its tail anc wings. The ostrich is a very 
tall bird, so tall that, if he were standing in a room, 
his head would nearly reach the ceiling. He is 
very strong, too, and can run very fast, so fast 
that you could hardly see him touch the ground 
with his feet. The Arabs hunt the ostriches over 
their wide sandy deserts, but they are often oblig- 
ed to take a long chase before they can catch 
them, because they run so very swiftly. They 
think it quite worth their while, though, to pursue 
them, because their feathers fetch a high price 
when sold to the Arabs who live on the sea-shore, 
who purchase them in order to send them to Amer- 
ica and other countries.” 

‘* Now for the hat, mamma,” said Fanny; ‘‘am 
1 not right in saying it is made of straw, and that 
straw is the stalk of rye?” 

‘* Yes, my dear; after the rye is thrashed, that 
is, after the grain is separated from the stalks, 
they are collected together, and carefully sorted 
and picked; they aie then dipped in water to ren. 


warm countries, such as China, Persia, and India. 
Innumerable webs are collected together before 
any good can be effected, and the silk is then 
wound from them, spun, wove, and dyed, and made 
up into our various articles of clothing. 

‘*Thus Nature supplies abundant materials for 
the hand of art and industry to turn to useful pur- 
poses.”—Stories for Children. 
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From the Mother’s Magazine. 
LITTLE LAURA MAYNARD, 
(Continaed from page 34.) 

It will be remembered that Laura had resolved 
to finish all the beginnings in her portfolio. As 
this could be done only in the hours allowed her 
for recreation, she knew that it would require 
some time for its accomplishment. On the after- 
noon of the day when she formed this purpose, her 
mother was surprised to find that she disappeared 
soon after dinner, and‘was not again seen for two 
hours. Having occasion to go up stairs for a beok 
she wanted, her mother loeked into Laura’s room. 
The little girl was sitting by a table on which were 
spread out various painting materials, and the un- 
fortunate sheet of paper on which the arbor was 
begun. She was leaning her head on the table, 
from which she raised it rather slowly on her 
mother’s speaking to her, and there were traces 
of tears on her check. 

‘* My dear Laura, what is the matter?” inquir- 
ed her mother. ‘‘I have been wondering where 
you were for some time, but did not expect to find 
you in this sad plight.” 

‘*] know it is very foolish; mamma,” Laura 
began; but the effort to speak caused a fresh burst 
of tears, and she couid not go on. Her mother 
waited till this new paroxysm had, in some degiee 
subsided, and then playfully, but gently, began to 
inquire into the cause of this extreme distress, 
‘* | should think some misfortune had happened to 
Bobby,” said she, ‘‘ only that I see him safe in his 
cage, and everything else appears in its ordinary 
condition—so that unless this poor innocent draw- 
ing is the cause, I‘cannot guess what is the mat- 
ter,” and she took up ‘‘ the arbor.” 

*‘ Yes, mamma, it is that ugly thing; and J 
don’t wonder you laugh at the sight of it;’? and 
Laura could not help laughing herself, though she 
woked ready to ¢ry again the next moment. 

‘* Why, I confess, dear, that it has rather a for- 
lorn appearance, but not enough so, in my opinion, 
iv produce tears,” 

**T dare say it would make you cry too,.mam- 
ina, if you had had such a fuss with it as I have. 


could work, and am almast tired to death, and now 
just see how it leoks!”—and poor Laura’s face 
wrinkled up again in spite of herself, and the tears 
would come. 

‘* Well, my dear, let it go for the present—I am 
going to walk in the garden, and should like to 
have you arrange a nosegay for me.” 

Slowly and sadly Laura followed her mother, 
thinking that she did not care for anything. Soon, 
however, the fresh air and the beauty and fragrance 
of the flowers revived her, and she forgot her 
troubles. ‘‘ There, mamma,” said she, after a 
while—‘‘ there is the prettiest nosegay | could 
make; isn’t that a darling little rose-bud in the 
middle of it?” 

‘** It is very beautiful, and your nosegay is very 
sweet; and now, my dear, if you wish to gather 
one for yourself, do so, and we will go in; it is al- 
most time for your papa to be at home.” 

‘*Why mother! you cannot mean so; it seema 
only a minute since we caine out here.” 

‘* Nevertheless, it is nearly an hour,” 

** Qh, I can hardly believe it, mainma; but just 
wait a moment, till I get some sweet-peas and 
mignionette, and I will come.” 

** You feel better, don’t you, Laura?” said her 
mother. 

‘* Yes, mamma, a great deal,” replied the little 
girl, blushing and smiling. 

‘* Then, my dear, you are ready, I suppose to 
listen to some good counsels, and to have me tell 
you how you may avoid such sad feelings another 
lime.” 

‘* Yes, mamma, I should be very glad to hear it.” 

‘* Your fault is, my dear—and it is the common 
error of people who want perseverance—that you 
set out too vehemently at first. Instead of begin- 
ning moderately, and at the same rate at which 
you can continue, you set off at full gallop, which 
soon subsides into a walk, and finally stops alto- 
gether. Or else you become so wearied and dis- 
gusted at the very first essay, as you did this af- 
ternoon, that you cannot bear to resume the em- 
ployment.” 

‘‘T am sure I shall never want to touch that 
ugly thing again,” interrupted Laura. 

**T think an hour at a time is as much as such 
a little girl as you can profitably spend at once in 
the same employment. If you had stopped at the 
end ofan hour, and walked in the garden a little 
while, or played with Bobby, you could have gone 
on afterwards with fresh vigor.” 

‘* But I am afraid, if I do so, that I shall not get 
through in six weeks.” 

** You will be much more likely to get through 
than by going on in the way you have begun. It 
is not by furious, occasional! efforts, but by daily 
repeated exertions, that any thing valuable is ac- 
complished.” 

** Well, mamma, I will try your way to-mor- 
row; though IT amsure I dread to think of touch- 
ing that frightful looking thing again.” 

Laura did try, and succeeded, at last, in finish- 
ing this first of her undertakings. But she had 
many trials yet to come. The map especially 
gave her a great deal of trouble, and she was 
several times upon the point of giving it up in de- 
spair. However, all these trials were of use to 
her; and as her mother had hoped, she was grad- 
ually acquiring habits of perseverance and self- 
control. Sometimes it was quite as hard to leave 
off at the end of the hour, which her mother had 
advised her to allot to her employment, as to begin 
it at first. But having several times found that 
when she worked too long at once, it made her 








i have been working at it two hours as hard as | 


unwilling to resume the employment next day, she 
resolved to follow her mother’s advice, and did so, 
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Several times she would have despaired, and re- 
linquished her efforts, but the thought of the wrt 
ting-desk re-animated her. ‘ And besides,” said 
she to herself, ‘it would be a pity-to lose all the 
pains | have taken, just for want of a little more.” 

However, such habits as Laura’s are not cured 
all at once, nor without great effurt; and some 
times she yielded to temptation. In the pleasant 
afternoons when she wanted to be out of doors, it 
was hard tq be’ in the house at work upon what 
she did not like; and once or twice she gave way to 
her reluctant feelings, and laid aside the unwelcome 
task, ‘The consequence was, that she had to use 
greater diligence afterwards; and at length, when 
the last week of the six had arrived, she received 
an invitation to spend it with her cousin who lived 
about twenty miles from them. Her mother con- 
sented to her going, but it was impossible, unless 
she gave up the desk and broke her resolution 
She concluded to stay. 

As to the button-holes, they proved somewhat 
troublesome, to be sure, but less so than she had 
expected. In fact, she had acquired the liabit of 
meeting difficulties, and was not now so easily 
discouraged by them as she had been. When the 
morning of the appointed day arrived, Laura was 
able to exhibit the fruits of her resolution. Every 
thing was finished; and it was hard to say which 
felt most pleasure, her mother in giving, or she in 
receiving the promised reward. Both felt that tt 
had been fairly earned; and to Laura, this reflec- 
tion increased ten-fold the value of the present. 
Besides, there was in the desk a note from her 
mother, which made Laura shed tears, but they 
were tears of joy. 

On the afternoon of the same day, Laura was 
visited by a little girl who was a member of the 
same class in the Sabbath School with herself. 
Her object was to invite her to join a sewing-cir- 
cle, which was to be formed by the union of sev- 
eral classes, whose teachers had agreed to meet 
with them one afternoon in each fortnight, to work 
for charitable purposes. Laura asked her moth- 
er’s consent to go. ‘‘ Six weeks ago,”’ her moth- 
er replied, ‘‘ I could not have trusted you, for you 
might have become weary after two meetings, and 
wished to give up; but now I can rely upon you. 
Yes, you may go.” . 
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Written for the Youth's Gompanion. 
THE YOUNG PILGRIM, 

The aged pilgrim had safely passed the river, 
which separated the land of her sojourn from the 
city of her God. Sustained by the promise, 
‘* Though thou passest through the deep waters | 
am with thee,” she met the opposing waves witha 
firm and tranquil spirit. As Elisha gazed after 
the departing Elijah, we gazed after her, and as 
we gazed we wished that her spirit, mantle-like 
might be upon us. 

But there was one present, a deeply interested 
spectator of the pilgrim’s triumphant departure, 
whose feelings were very different. I had known 
her from our earliest years. From the time that 
I became a pilgrim, the invitation, ‘‘Come with us 
and we will do thee good,” had often fallen upon 
her ear, but it had not been heeded. She was yet 
a wanderer from the true and living way. But 
she was beginning to feel that her own path was 
leading her to destruction. She was convinced 
that she ought to leave it. We saw from her 

' anxious looks that she was more than half inclined 
to go with us, and we rejoiced; yet ourhearts yearu- 
ed over her, for we knew that every delay would 
increase her danger. As we conversed with her, 
she seemed afflicted, and asked us with earnestness 
how she could enter the way we were travelling. 
Our souls rejoiced at this token for good, and we 
tried to give her the direction which she request. 
ed, and to describe to her the happiness of those 
who walk in the path of life. 

The scene she had witnessed disposed her to 
listen to our words, while her own conscienc« 


‘d and burdened, and she knew that she must en 
ter the narrow path before she could find rest 
She now began to inquire more earnestly, ‘* Wha: 
shall [ dof” She longed to have her mind at 
ease, to participate in the exalted joys of those 
who were walking in the narrow path. 

But she had given her thoughts tothe pleasures 
of the world too long, to renounce them without @ 
strong effort. She had mingled too long with 
those who sport in the broad way, to leave them 
without feeling a fierce contest waged in her mind. 
She sighed for the enjoyment found at the end of 
the pilgrim’s course, but she could not readily 
endure the thonght of the self-denial which the 
pilgrim is called to practise. 

At length she comes to a decision. She deter- 
mines to deny herself, to forsake all whom she 
may not be able to persuade to go with her, and to 
join the pilgrim band. No sooner does she come 
to this decision, than unspeakable joy fills her 
heart. When asked, ‘‘ Have you found all true 
which was told you of the pilgrim’s joys?” she 
answered with a brightening countenance, ‘‘ True! 
O the half was not told me.” 

For a while, we journeyed on towards the land 
of our hopes, at times so delighted with our glo- 
rious prospects, that we almost forgot that we 
were yet pilgrims. Electa, the pilgrim of whom 
I have been speaking, manifested a perseverance 
in her course, which is noscommon. Often would 
she exclaim, ‘‘ How near the promised land ap- 
pears!”’ and to her, it was near. We noticed the 
tokens of her departure. We sawthat her course 
was well nigh finished. Her countenance became 
radiant with joy and hope, as she bade us farewell 
for a short season, and spoke of soon greeting us 
again within the walls of the New Jerusalem. 
Her eyes. now seemed to rest on that glorious city, 
and her ears were charmed with its harmony. 
Her heart was already with its happy inhabitants. 
She had caught their spirit, and she left us with a 
song of triumph upon her lips. : 

She has gone, and may my last end be like hers. 
Youthful reader, will you not join the pilgrims and 
go with them to the New Jerusalem? Come with 
us and we will do thee good. ‘The way we travel 
is the way. of wisdom, and it is a pleasant way; 
and more than this, it leads to a land of perfect 
and unending happiness. 

Gardener, April 2. 





One day, the Rev. Henry Vern, (author of the 
New Whole Duty of Man,) told his children that 
in the evening he would take them to sce one of 
the most interesting sights in the world. ‘They 
were anxious to know what it was, but he deferred 
gratifying their curiosity till he had brought them 
to the scene itself. He led them to a miserable 
hovel, whose ruinous walls, and broken windows 
bespoke an extreme degree of poverty and want. 
** Now,” said he, ‘‘ my dear children, can any one 
that lives in such a wretched habitation as this be 
happy? Yet this is not all; a poor young man 
lies upon a miserable straw bed within it, dying of 
disease, at the age of aly nineteen, consumed 
with constant fever, and afflicted with nine painful 
ulcers.”” ‘* How wretched a situation!” they all 
exclaimed. He then led them into the cottage, 
and, addressing the poor young man said, ‘‘Abra- 
ham Midwood, I have brought my children here, 
to show them that it is possible to be happy ina 


tell them, if it is not so.” The dying youth, with 
a sweet smile of benevolence and piety, imme- 
diately replied, ‘* Oh, yes, sir! I would not change 
iny state with that of the richest person upon earth, 
who was destitute of those views which I possess. 
Blessed be God! I have a good hope through 
Christ, of being admitted into those blessed regions 
where Lazarus now dwells, having long forgotten 
all his sorrows and miseries, Sir, there is noth- 
ing to bear, while the presence of God cheers my 
soul, and whilst I can have access to Him. by 





urged her to immediate effurt. She was oppress- 


state of disease and poverty and want, and now, | 


ir, Tam truly happy, and I trust to be happy and 
essed through eternity; and I every hour thank 
aod, who has brought me from a state of darkness 
into-His marvellous light, and has given me to en- 
joy the unsearchable riches of His grace!” The 
anpression made by this discourse upon his young 
iearers, was never effaced. 
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THE BROKEN LAMP. 
BY REV. A. C. BERRAY. 

**Oh! bless me!” exclaimed Mrs. Broadway, 
as she entered her paslor, ‘‘ here is my much val- 
ued lamp broken in pieces. Mary, whose work is 
this?” 

‘*] didn’t do it, mother. I warrant me Jane 
did it, it’s just like some of her carelessness.” 

Now, Jane was not the daughter of Mrs. Broad- 
way, but of George and Eliza Shannon, poor, but 
respectable people, living near Mrs. Broadway’s. 

‘* Little Jane,” as she was called, was a very 
pretty and very good girl. She was industrious, 
always busy about something, reserved and mod- 
est, very much so for a girl of her years, for she 
was but a child, and kind and _ affectionate to all 
around her. But, above all, she was strict and 
firm in her adherence to truth, nothing could ever 
prevail on her to tell a lie. Whenever she did 
anything wrong, she would acknowledge it, and 
ask to be forgiven. By reason of this, she had no 
enemies, she could have none. All were the friends 
of little Jane, no one could be acquainted with her 
and not love her. 

But Mary Broadway had enemies. She was 
not so good a girl as Jane Shannon. She liked 
to do nothing but ‘‘ romp ”—would not busy her- 
self with books, neither with work of any kind; 
and what was worse than every thing else, she 
would ‘‘ fib.” It was she that had let fall the 
lamp; and, when asked about it by her mother, 
denied having done it, and accused little innocent 
Jane of this ‘‘ piece of bad work.”” Mrs. Broad- 
way knew nothing of this fibbing propensity of 
Mary’s, and consequently placed the utmost. re- 
liance in what she said. But Mary’s playmates 
could have made her character appear dark in this 
respect. 

We had forgotten to mention one particular in 
the history of Jane Shannon. _ She being so very 
pretty, and so very good—and thinking she would 
be a fit and proper companion for Mary, who was 
much attached to her; and feeling an interest in 
her welfare, Mrs. Broadway had prevailed on Mr. 
and Mrs. Shannon to suffer her to adopt little 
Jane as her own daughter, promising to do by her 
as she would by her own child. And Mrs. Broad- 
way was a very wealthy and a very kind lady. 
Jane loved her almost as well as she did her own 
affectionate mother, and at the very thought of 
having offended her, she would have cried her 
pretty blue eyes out. 

** Jane,” said Mrs Broadway, ‘‘did you let 
fall this lamp?” 

‘* No, ma’am—I have not heen in the parlor this 
morning, until now. O, dear me!” continued 
little Jane, ‘it has nearly spoiled this pretty new 
carpet.” os 

‘It has so,” returned Mrs. Broadway. ‘* Do 
you know through whose carelessness this was 
done? Mary says she did not do it.” 

‘* Indeed, I do not, 1 knew nothing of it until I 
came here.” 

‘* Mary, have you told me the truth? did you 
not let fall this lamp?” 

‘* No, mother, | assure you I did not, I have 
been in my room all the morning, Jane must have 
broken it.” 

This was language Jane did not expect to hear. 
‘© Why, Mary!” she exclaimed, and burst into 
tears. This was thought, by Mrs. Broadway tobe 
sufficient evidence of her guilt. But she did not 
know the heart of little Jane Shannon. 

*©T hope vou have not lied to me,” said Mrs. 





constant prayer, through faith in Jesus. Indeed, 


Broadway, afier ashoit pause. ‘* How is it, Jane?” 
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‘© Certainly I have not,” replied Jane, sobbing, 
“T have told you the trath, 1 never dared touch 
the lamp, for I knew how much store you set by 
it, as you once told Mary, and that it was giveu 
you by your dear father.” 

‘1 did prize it highly, and that was why I ex- 
preasly forbade you and Mary touching it. Ei- 
ther you or she have disobeyed my commands, and 
here iny much valued lamp lies shattered to atoms. 
And, what is worse than all the rest, one of you is 
guilty of falsehood.” 

Jane felt, while Mrs. Broadway was speaking, 
that the truthouf what she had said was doubted, 
and her little heart was nigh breaking with grief. 


Mary busied herself in picking up the pieces of the | ; 


broken lamp, and thus concealed her face, which 
now showed every sign of guilt. 

‘* Mary, what is that on your stocking?” Mary 
blushed, looked down, stammered; the secret was 
out. “It is oil,” continued the mother; ‘* and 
you, Mary, let fall the lamp.” Mary was silent, 
she did not know what to do, or what to say. 
‘You have not only disobeyed my commands, 
have taken the lamp, and broken it; but you have 
been guilty of falsehood, and accused innocent 
Jane of the wrong! You may go to your room, 
Mary, and after dinner I will see you again. I 
was not prepared for this. I am astonished and 
grieved, I cannot say what I would, now.” And 
Mrs. Broadway wept. Mary hid her face in her 
apron, ran to her chamber, and burst into tears. 
I leave my young readers to judge what must 
have been her feclings, her confusion and her 
shame. 

When Mrs. Broadway became a little compos- 
ed, she called Jane to her, and. taking hold of her 
hand and kissing her, asked her forgiveness for 
having doubted her word. ‘‘I shall ever, after 
this,” she said, ‘‘ place all confidence in what you 
tell me.” Then she kissed little Jane again, and 
tenderly wiped the tears from her eyes, and they 
both went out from the parlor.—Mag. and Adv. 





THE NURSERY. 
From the Sabbath School Treasury. 
LITTLE LUCY. 

This little girl, like many others, had a poor, 
miserable, drunken father and mother. Rum had 
made them hard-hearted and cruel to their little 
daughter. They did not keep her clothed comfort- 
ably, nor send her to any school. Their money 
went to buy spirits, which made them abuse each 
other. Wiea Lucy was sick, she was not taken 
care of, and she grew more feeble every year. 

At length a kind friend found her, and asked her 
father if she might go to Sabbath School. He 
gave his consent, and the next Sabbath this friend 
called and took her to school. She had never 
been before, but she was much pleased; and soon 
became acquainted with her teacher, whom she 
was always glad to see. She was sometimes ab- 
sent or late, but she was not to blame, for her pa- 
rents did not get her ready. 

There was a woman living in the neighborhood, 
who had no children. She saw how Lucy was 
treated, and that she was a very interesting girl. 
She would often send for Lucy to come in and sit 
with her. The more she saw the little girl’s good 
behaviour, the better she loved her. She went in 
very often Sabbath mornings, and fitted her off to 
schol, and sent some one with her, to see that 
she was safe. 

After some months this woman went to the father, 
and asked him if he would give her his daughter, for 
the mother had become so bad that she went off 
and left her family, and had never been back to 
take care ofthem. The father said he was willing; 
and soon Lucy went to her new home. This was 
a happy day for her. She had now fourd a moth- 
er. She had enongh to eat and drink, and when 
she was sick, she was nursed and made comforta- 
ble. She not only went to Sabbath School, but 
to a week day school, where she learned very fast. 
She alwavs looks cheerful and happy on the Sab- 
bath. She is kind and obedient, and delights to 








get her lessons and recite her hymns. Her littl 
brothers also go to school; aud they call in to see 
Lucy, and walk to school with her. 

Now Lucy’s father and mother are not dead, 
but they provide no home for her, nor her brothers. 
They are like children who have no parents, Yet 
you see God provides for them. But f think Lucy 
would not have fouad this good home, if she had 
not tried to do well herself. 

You see, too, children, what awful work rum 
rmakes in a family. 1 hope it will never get into 
your happy homes. 
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A CHILD OF DIVINE GRACE, 
History of Luey—a Sunday School scholar in London. 

The following interesting account was related 
by Mr. Dudley, agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, at a Sunday School in Suffolk, 
England. After the children had repeated some 
texts which were taken from that beautiful de- 
scription of Charity, given in the 13th chapter of 
ist Corinthians, Mr. D. began by thanking the 
children for giving him such a delightful subject 
to descant upon. He continued, I will tell you of 
alittle girl eleven years of age, who, I believe, 
possessed this most excellent gift in a high degree. 
Mr. Dudley proceeded. 

We have in London, the great city in which I 
reside, about 40,000 children, in such schools as 
this. In Southwark, 8,000 in 40 schools. I do 
feel it a great pleasure and privilege to visit these 
schools on the Sabbath before service, between 
the services, and after service. One in particular, 
which is situated on my way home, I often visit. 
On one of these occasions, a teacher named 
Harris, said to me, ‘* I have one girl in my class, 
named Lucy, (she is the only child of a widow,) 
in whom I can discover no fault.” Mr. D. replied, 
that is what I never found to be the case with any 
mere mortal—but how do youobservethis? Miss 
Harris, said, in her love of peace—if two girls are 
quarrelling, she is miserable—goes to each, and 
until they are reconciled, she is most unhappy. 
Send her to the Committee room, and I will speak 
with her. Lucy came—she was lovely in her 
person, and possessed a sweetness of countenance 
which made her as interesting a child as I ever 
beheld. I asked her how it was she was so fond 
of peace. She said, I hope sir, beeause the Bible 
says, ‘‘ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.” It was not so 
much the matter as the manner of this answer, the 
peculiar emphasis on the word hope, which be- 
spoke no self-complacency or confidence. 

Some short time after, I called at the school 
again, and going to Miss H.’s class, she said, the 
more ] know of Lucy, the more I admire her. I 
replied, take care you have no favorites. I have 
seen great evils arise from-having favorites in a 
class; but what have you observed more, Miss H.? 
Other girls are fond of showing off their good 
qualities. Lucy endeavors to conceal her’s. I 
have discovered that. she has a most retentive 
memory. Send her to mein the Committee room, 
and [| will speak to her again. When she came, 
I said, Lucy, what do you think this excellent 
memory was given you for? After some confu- 
sion, she said, ‘‘] think it was given me to use 
for the glory of God, by storing it with texts of 
Scripture, and verses of hymns, but not with songs 
and idle tales.” Have youa Bible, Lucy? ‘* No 
sir—a ‘Testament. My mother has an old one.” 
1 now said, if you will learn the whole Epistle of 
St. James, at which the, Bible happened to lay 
open, I will give youa Bible as aprize. She said 
she would, and although she was employed eight 
hours every day, assisting her mother in washing, 
by which she gained her livelihood, on the follow- 
ing Sunday she repeated the whole epistle to me 
without a single mistake, and reccived the prom- 
ised Bible with much pleasure. 

All this occurred in the summer. The follow- 





ing winter was most severe; the snow was a fuot 
deep; the frost was intense; the school was thinly 





attended; ‘but Lucy was always there, although 
she had a mile to come. ‘To the same school 
came three daughters of a widow, who had ab- 
sented themselves several Sundays. It is our 
custom if any child is absent two Sundays, to call 
on the parents and inquire the cause. | asked if 
any one had seen their mother, but was told the 
inclemency of the season was such as to be con- 
sidered a sufficient excuse. 1 then asked—where 
does she live? and on being directed, finding it 
was on my way home, resolved to call with a 
friend. 1 began the search, and after some diffi- 
eulty, found it a small hut; it did not deserve the 
name of a cottage; it was originally a temporary 
shed to make bricks under; a little had been done 
to it, and here the poor creature lived. I tapped 
at the door, and opened it, when [ beheld sia 
wretched children half naked, and by their looks, 
half starved, huddled over the dying embers of a 
small fire. The roof was so bad as to admit the 
snow, and the floor was covered with water. I 
asked why they had not been at the school; the 
eldest girl answered, ‘‘ My mother is very ill, and 
soon expects to die, and does not wish us to leave 
her.” 

Has your mother been ill long? I enquired. 
‘* About half a year.” Where is your mother? 
‘In that room,” pointing to the door. May I see 
her? ITasked. The girl opened the door, and, as 
I entered, I observed some one rise from her 
knees, by the side of the bed, and brush past me, 
but not until I perceived it to be Lucy. The 
widow, nearly worn to a skeleton, was lying ona 
parcel of straw, with nothing but a piece of carpet 
and mat to cover her, and on the mat lay the Bi- 
ble open, which I had given Lucy. I said, you 
appear very ill. She said she was, indeed, very 
ill. Isaid, does that little girl often visit you? 
The widow said, raising her hands, by which ac- 
tion I perceived the bone had pierced the skin in 
several places. ‘‘ Call her not little girl, Sir!” 
She isanangel. She brings me broth; she bri 
me gruel; she brings me money. All the half 
pence she receives from the ladies for going of er- 
rands—and look what she has now brought, openr- 
ing her withered hand, and displaying a sixpence. 
I then asked, dues she read the Bible to you? 
‘* Yes, Sir, and prays with me, and, I trust I an- 
derstand some part of the Bible.” Which part? 
‘** That, Sir, which shows me my state asa sinner, 
and which tells me there is salvation only through 
the blood of Christ.”? I now asked what she had 
to subsist upon, and was informed on six shillings 
per week, for herseif and six children, allowed by 
the parish. 

On the following Sunday, I called at the school, 
and sent for Lucy. She came, as if expecting to 
he sent for; and I began by saying, Lucy, what 
induced you to visit that poor widow? Lucy 
burst into tears. Now, my dear children, Mr. 
Dudley said, I will tell you why I asked this ques- 
tion. I wanted to know her motives; I wanted to 
get at the inside of herheart. After some encour- 
agement, Lucy answered in the last verse of the 
first chapter of St. James, which, said she, I learn- 
ed for my Bible. ‘Pure religion, and undefiled 
befor God the Father is this.” And I scruple not 
to say, that I caught her to my breast, and turned 
the remainder of the verse into a prayer that she 
might be kept unspotted from the world. The 
texts you have repeated on charity, express that 
charity snffereth long, and is kind, and is not easi- 
ly provoked. 1 will give yon an instance of this 
in Lucy. After some time, a girl of the name of 
Sally entered the school, and was placed in the 
sdme class with Lucy. Sally’s abilities were 
equal, if not superior to Lucy’s; but her temper 
was far different, proud, haughty, and ervious. 
She hated Lucy, and tried to annoy her in every 
possible way, sometimes hiding her books, and 
sometimes pinching her. Lucy bore it all, for she 
was a Christian; and remember, my dear chil- 
dren, that charity beareth all things. A week or 
two after, Miss Harris, being in a path, parted 
from the school yard, but by a thin fence over- 
heard the following conversation between Sally 
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and Lucy. Sally gave Lucy a severe pinch, when 
Lucy said, “what do you pinch me for, Sally?’ 
“Oh! I hate you, Lucy; I hate to hear you 
praised, and I will never rest until I have made 
you as bad as myself.” Lucy, twining her arm 
sato Sally’s, said, the Bible says, ‘‘ a soft answer 
turneth away wrath.” This appeared to soften 
Sally, and Lucy continued, ‘“‘may I ask you a 
question, Sally?” ‘Oh, yes! whatisit?” ‘* Do 
you ever pray, Sally?” ‘‘No,” she replied. ‘ Will 
you go and drink tea with me and my cousin this 
afternoon?” “Yes.” ‘‘Well, then we will go round 
by your mother’s, and ask leave.” ‘*Oh! I never 
ask leave,” returned Sally. ‘‘ I go out when I like, 
and home when | like.” ‘‘But,Sally,the Bible says, 
‘‘ Honor thy father and mother;” and how can 
you honor your mother, if you & not consult her 
comfort?” ‘They went to Sally’s mother, who gave 
her consent to the proposal. Miss Harris called 
on Lucy’s mother half an hour after, and found her 
sitting in her little front room. She pointed to a 
door leading to another apartment, and beckoned 
to Miss H. to open it, which she did, and beheld 
Lucy and Sally on their knees, and Sally dissolved 
in tears. Mr. Dudley said, it was not only evi- 
dent to me and Miss H., but to the whole school, 
that a great change was wrought in Sally; that 
she was in fact quite an altered girl. I could tell 
you a great deal more of Lucy; suffice it to say, 
she became a teacher in the school, where she 
had been instructed; that she is now married, and 
a blessing to all around her. And now, dear 
children, | hope you will profit by this history, and 
endeavor to imitate the exemplary Lucy, and re- 
member if religion begins with ourselves, it will 
never end there. Witness the pains taken by Lu- 
cy to read, pray with, and instruct the poor widow 
in things pertaining to her salvation; her anxiety 
to overcome evil with good in the manner of deal- 
ing with the bad disposition of Sally, Lucy was 
evidently a child under the influence of divine 
grace. Pray in faith, my dear children, for the 
same grace, and you shall undoubtedly receive, 


although, perhaps, not in so large a measure. 
[Religious Telegraph and Observer. 
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EDITORIAL. 











HENRY. 

“Oh dear!” said little Henry, in a fretful tone, as 
he entered the room where his mother was sitting, 
¢] wish this ugly burn was at the bottom of the Red 
Sea!” 

*¢ Burn?” said his mother, ‘‘ what burn?” 

“ Why this, on my finger, mamma; I was melting 
some lead just now in the shovel, to make a bullet, 
and I burned my finger against the edge of the 
shovel.” 

And Henry continued to pinch his finger, and blow 
on it, with a very discontented air, 

“| don’t see how the burn could very well be at 
the hottom of the Red Sea unless your finger were 
there too, and [I suppose you would not like to part 
with that,” replied his mother good naturedly. 

Henry was not, however, disposed to be good- 
matured; he made an attempt at a smile, and then re- 
sumed his pinching and blowing, and his discontent- 
ed look. 

After a pause of some moments, his mother said to 
him, “* Why don’t you try to forget your burn, Hen- 
ry, by doing something that you like? that is just the 
way to suffer most from it; to sit down and think of 
it all the time.” 

* [can’t help it,” said Henry; “I can’t think of 
any thing else, while this keeps smarting so all the 
time.” 

His mother thought it not best to say any more to 
him, as he evidently was not in a coniition to derive 
any benefit from it. The next day however, when 
he was in a good humor, she asked how his burn was. 

* Oh, it got well in the night, I believe, I do not 
fee) it at all now.” 
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“Do you know what happened to Mary Gardner 
yesterday ?” 

**No, mother; what was it?” 

‘* She tried to reach something from the mantel- 
shelf, while her mother was out of the room; her 
apron took fire, and before her mother could get into 
the room, her neck, and hands and part of her face 
were blistered all over.” 

‘Oh mother,” said Henry, beginning to cry; 
** what poor, dear, little Mary! Oh how sorry Iam 
for her! What will it do to her? will it kill her?” 

‘* Her friends hope not, but it is doubtful. If she 
recovers, she will suffer a great deal first.” 

‘** Oh how we should feel if it was Emma!” Henry 
exclaimed, and after this he relapsed into silence. 
He felt almost sure that his mother was thinking how 
much he had fretted about this little burn, and won- 
dering how he Would bear such suffering as Mary’s. 

“Is Mary patient, mamma?” he asked, timidly. 

*¢ Yes, very much so;” replied his mother. ‘I went 
in there, last night, after you had gone to bed, and 
found her, of course, in great suffering, but bearing 
it most courageously.” 

Henry inwardly resolved that he would be more 
courageous in future. 

He did make an effort, the next time he fell down 
and hurt himself, not to cry; but after this, he forgot 
his resolution, and relapsed into his old habits ofcom- 
plaining at every little burt. ; 

He was soon cured, however, more effectually. 
His twin-sister, Emma, whom he loved with all his 
heart, was taken very ill. She had an abscess come 
under her arm, which caused her a great deal of suf- 
fering for six weeks. She was a sweet child, and so 
afraid of making others unhappy, that she concealed 
her sufferings as much as possible. “ Don’t cry, dear 
mamma,” she would say, on seeing the tears in her 
mother’s eyes; ‘it doesn’t hurt me very much.” 

As to poor Henry, it was almost more than he could 
bear to see her sweet, patient face, and the smile she 
tried to put on whenever he looked at her. Some- 
times her mother would be obliged to leave her alone 
for a few moments, and then when she thought no- 
body could hear her, she would groan aloud and pray 
to God to make her patient, as Henry often heard 
when he was going up the stairs toherroom. Then 
when he went to her to console her, she always met 
him with the same resigned smile, so that Henry often 
had to run out of the room again to hide his tears. 

But these daily repeated lessons were of use to him. 
He never could think of complaining after having 
witnessed Emma’s patience; and when she recover- 
ed his joy knew no bounds. If afterwards he began 
to fret fur any slight cause, it was sufficient to re- 
mind him of Emma, and he became patient direetly. 








VARIETY. 








Value of the Bible. 


The following anecdote was related by one of the 
speakers at thé anniversary of the American Bible 
Society. “ Except ye repent and become as little 
children, ye cannot enter the kingdom of heaven,” 
* When he was at Indianapolis, afier a meeting for 
the Bible Society, on one of the cards which were in 
circulation, there was a subscription for five dollars 
with a name which was known to no one of the gen- 
tlemen who had been active in the collection. But 
the next day a boy called on him, as he said, to pa 
his subscription to the Bible Society, and produced a 
five dollar gold piece, and said that his name was the 
one which they had not been able to identify upon 
the card. He was asked how he could give so much? 
He answered that the minister who had spoken the 
night before, had asked how much they all thought 
the Bible was worth to them, and told them they 
ought give for the circulation of the Bible in propor- 
tion to what they thought it was worth. -He thoucht 
the Bible was worth five dollars to him, and so “he 
had brought it. It appeared that he was a boy of 
twelve years old, who worked in a brick yard fora 
shilling aday; and that this gold piece was the amount 
of his savings for a long time. Would vot Gud bless 








and prosper that boy? "Vhe very gold piece which he 
gave had come into their treasury, and was he not an 
example for all?” 


Romance in Death, 


The Natchez Free Trader tells the following story: 

“On the 7th of the present month, Miss Mary 
Ann L, Barber, aged 17, and L. B. Young, aged 23, 
both of ‘Tuscaloosa, Alabama, were buried in one 
grave, after having departed this life under the fol- 
lowing circumstances: Mr. ¥Y. was a high-minded, 
honorable young gentleman, most ardently and devo- 
tedly attached to Miss Barber, between whom and 
himself those promises and attentions had been inter- 
changed which pledged them to the marriage union 
at no distant day. One in every sentiment, as well 
as in sympathy, they both, a few months since, made 
a profession of religion, at the same aliar, and at the 
same time, On the day of their death, they had gone 
on a water excursion, with uncommon buoyancy and 
animation of spirits, along with four others, in a 
skiff, which suddenly upset and plunged them in 
the water. The lover seized the one whom, of all 
others he would save, and they both perished! ‘They 
were found at the bottom, locked in each other’s 
arms, With asolemn propriety that embrace was 
never broken, and their bodies thus rest in one grave 
together, even as their spirits together passed into one 
heaven.” 

Thou God Seest Me. 


As the chaplain in the Weathersfield State Prison 
was passing the cell of a culprit, who was reading 
his Bible, he was accosted thus: “If I had only 
known these words before [ had committed crime, I 
would not have been for twenty-eight years a tenant 
of the State’s prison.” ‘ What words?” said the 
chaplain. ‘ Why these in Gen. xvi. 13, the words of 
Hagar, ‘ Thou God seest me.’ ” 

And he was not the only prisoner who made simi- 
lar statements to the chaplain. A number told him 
that they found it impossible to perpetrate the crimes 
for which they were sent there, until they had ban- 
ished the thought of the omniscient and omnipresent 
God from their minds.—N. Haven Recorder. 


—»j}— 
A Happy Compliment. 

“A little girl once paid Gen. Washington a happy 
compliment. He had made her mother a visit, and 
as he rose to go away, she opened the door for him. 
“* My dear,” said the General, “TI wish I could give 
you some better office.” ‘‘ Yes sir—to let you in, if 
you please.” 


—— 
Important Memento. 


‘© Understand well the force of the words—A God! 
a moment! an eternity!’ A God who sees thee,—a 
moment which flies from thee,—an eternity which 


awaits thee !’—Suspended at an inn in Savoy. 
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POETRY. 








THE BIBLE, 
Arrn—‘* Woodman, spare that tree.’” 
Skeptic, spare that book, 
Touch not a single leaf, 
Nor on its pages look 
With eye of unhelief; 
*T was my forefather’s stay 
In the hour of agony; 
Skeptic, go thy way,. 
Aud let that good book be. 
That good old book of life, 
For centuries has stood, 
Unharmed amid the strife, 
When the earth was drunk with blood; 
And would’st thou harm it now, 
And have its truths forget? 
Skeptic, forbear thy blow, 
Thy hand shall harm it not. 
Its very name recalls 
The happy hours of youth, 
When in my grandsire’s halls 
I heard its tales of truth; 
I've seen his white hair flow 
O’er that volume as he read;— 
But that was long ago, 
And the good old man is dead. 
My dear grandmother, too, 
When I was but a boy, 
I’ve seen her eye of blue, 
eep o’er it tears of joy; 
Their traces linger still, 
And dear they are to me; 
Skeptic, forego thy will— 
Go, let that old book be. ° 
[4ibany Daily Advertiser. 
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